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HON. ROSECRANS W. PILLSBURY 


First Declared Candidate for the Republican Gubernatorial 
Nomination 


The first man in the state, this 
year, to announce his candidacy for 
a gubernatorial nomination, was 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury of London- 
derry, who, in a public letter, issued 
on the 19th of March last, declared 
himself a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor, at the 
September primary. 

In this letter, Mr. Pillsbury ex- 
pressed the belief that ‘‘the office of 
the Governor of New Hampshire 
should be open to all persons having 
legitimate business, during the hours 
when other state offices are open,”’ 
and promised, if elected, to devote 
his entire time to the service of the 
state. He also said: “I have been 
a Republican always and was among 
the first to advocate reforms which, 
while they did not at the time meet 
with the approval of party leaders, 
have since become recognized as 
sound public policy. I shall en- 
deavor to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign from the beginning, and shall 
hope to visit all parts of the state to 
meet the people and discuss with 
them matters pertaining to the con- 
duct of state affairs.” 

Mr. Pillsbury was born in London- 
derry, September 18, 1863, the eldest 
son and third child of Col. William 
S. and Sarah A. (Crowell) Pillsbury. 
He comes of old colonial stock, being 
a descendant of that William Pillsbury 
who came from England, in 1640, 
married Dorothy Crosby of Dor- 
chester, Mass., in 1641, and settled 
in Newbury in that province. When 


patriotic Americans rose in revolt 
against Great Britain in 1775, Capt. 
Caleb Pillsbury, a descendant of 
William, and the great-great-grand- 
father of Rosecrans W. led a company 
from Amesbury to Cambridge, in 
which were three other members of 
the Pillsbury family. After the war, 
Micajah Pillsbury, a son of Captain 
Caleb, removed with his family to 
the town of Sutton in this state, 
where he became a leading citizen, 
where his son Stephen, grandfather 
of Rosecrans W., was later settled as 
a Baptist clergyman, and where his 
father, William 8., was born. 

Col. William 8. Pillsbury, long a 
leading citizen of Londonderry, was 
a brave soldier of the Union in the 
Civil War, serving in both the Fourth 
and Ninth New Hampshire Regi- 
ments, and in Company D, unattached 
artillery. He was active in public 
affairs and a leader in Republican pol- 
itics, serving in various town offices, 
as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the State Senate, and 
the Executive Council. He was long 
extensively engaged in shoe manu- 
facture in Derry, and had also a 
large farm in Londonderry, where 
his son—Rosecrans W.—developed an 
interest in agriculture, which con- 
tinues strong and unabated, not- 
withstanding the years which he has 
given to business and political activity 
since the school days which he passed 
at Pinkerton and Phillips Andover 
Academies, and Dartmouth College: 

Studying law, and. being admitted 
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to the bar at Manchester, Mr. Pills- 
bury nevertheless continued in part- 
nership with his father in the shoe 
manufacturing business. He also 
published a magazine and newspaper 
at Derry for a time, the former at- 
taining a wide circulation. These 
he later disposed of and acquired a 
controlling interest in the Manchester 
Union, to whose management he 
gave much attention, until its sale 
last year to the publishers of the 
Leader. 

For the last fifteen years and more, 
Mr. Pillsbury has been a prominent 
figure in Republican politics in New 
Hampshire. He represented London- 
derry in the Legislature of 1897, serv- 
ing on the Judiciary Committee, and 
also two years later, serving on the 
same committee. Again in 1905 he 
was returned to similar service, and 
was also chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment and Reform, 
taking strong ground in favor of 
various needed reforms and cham- 
pioning the same with vigor on the 
floor of the House. 

In 1906 he was an active candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
Governor, and made a strong canvass; 
but, with four candidates in the field, 
it was apparent, after several ballot- 
tings, that neither could be nominated 
but by the withdrawal of another, 
and, in the interest of harmony, he 
withdrew in favor of Charles M. 
Floyd of Manchester, insuring the 
nomination of the latter. 

In 1909, Mr. Pillsbury was again 
a member of the House, serving on 
the important special Committee on 
Railroad Rates. He has also repre- 
sented his town in the last three 
Constitutional Conventions, taking 
an active part in the deliberations of 
those bodies. He was an alternate 
delegate from New Hampshire to the 
Republican National Convention in 
1892, and in 1904 was a delegate to 
the Convention in Chicago, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was nominated 
for President, and was a member of 
the committee to notify him of his 
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nomination, has been prominent in the 
State Conventions and in the commit- 
tee work of his party for many years, 
and a forceful speaker on the stump. As 
a Republican, he is both aggressive 
and progressive, and was one of the 
first men in his party to advocate the 
reform measures that have since be- 
come distinctively known as “Pro- 
gressive.” 

As has been said, his interest in 
agriculture has ever been strong and 
unabated, and he is giving practical 
demonstration thereof in the cultiva- 
tion of the farm of several hundred 
acres, on which he resides. Hay and 
dairying have been leading features, 
but fruit culture at present particu- 
larly engrosses his attention. This 
season he has set out a new apple 
orchard of three thousand trees, 
placing each with his own hands, 
thus emphasizing his declared belief 
that apple culture is the great leading 
line of industry whereby the New 
Hampshire farmer can insure his own 
success and the prosperity of the 
state. He was for sixteen years a 
trustee of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, and greatly interested in the 
work of the institution. 

As a business man in the village of 
Derry, Mr. Pillsbury has ever mani- 
fested a wide measure of public spirit 
and contributed generously toward all 
enterprises promotive of the welfare of 
the place. He contributed a site for the 
Adams public library building, and a 
liberal sum in aid of the library. He 
is a Presbyterian, a _ thirty-second 
degree Mason, and a member of the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry, hav- 
ing been the first Master of Derry 
Grange. 

Mr. Pillsbury married, in 1885, 
Annie E. Watts of Manchester, who 
died August 10, 1911, leaving three 
children—Maria, a graduate of Abbot 
Academy, now the wife of Harold §. 
Taylor, formerly of Concord, now in 
Trenton, N.J.; Horace Watts, a grad- 
uate of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, now in the service, 























Lemgster 


who was engaged in the recent taking 
of Vera Cruz, and has since been 
transferred to the Asiatic fleet; and 
Dorothy, now a student in Abbot 
Academy. 

February 25, 1913, he married, at 
Yokahama, Japan, while on a tour 
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of the world, Mrs. Harriet F. Valen- 
tine, born at Greenville, S. C., March 
1, 1876—a member of the famous 
Grady family, and a cousin of the late 
Henry W. Grady, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution and one of the foremost 
orators of the South. 





LEMPSTER 
By Delia H. Honey 


Dear old Lempster, country town, 
Upon which we need not frown, 
For she’s given unto earth, 
Many men of note, and worth. 


Miner, Spaulding, and such men 
Who can wield a might pen, 
Who have stood before the world, 
With their banners all unfurled. 


Yet it is not of the host 

I intend to write of most, 

But a home back from the street, 
Where was love and friendship sweet. 


Somewhat back upon the lawn, 
You might see at early dawn, 
Cottage white with blinds of green, 
Neat farmhouse as ever seen. 


All along piazza’s edge 

Has been set the English hedge 
Where in summer come the bees 
And in winter—chickadees. 


Spacious barn, with paint of brown, 
Cattle feeding on the down, 

And in morning light, you view 

Fog, with mountains peering through. 


Tall green poplars, reaching high, 
Pointing up to azure sky, 

Keeping guard, as sentinels true, 
Trembling still, the whole night through. 


Here’s the well, oh, let us keep 
Pulling down the old well sweep, 
Dip the bucket, draw, and drink 
From its overflowing brink. 
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Down the road the maples strong, 
Spread their branches high, and long, 
Casting shadows, when the sun 
Has his morning work begun. 
Casting shadows.till there come 
Shadows darkening, o’er this home, 
For the mighty warrior, Death, 
Came, and with his blasting breath 


Took the young and took the old, 
Sorrows ever to be told— 

Father, sons, and daughter laid 
In the graves that we have made. 


Pointing up to worlds on high 
Is the shaft near which they lie, 
Telling they have gone above, 
Resting in a Saviour’s love. 


At the home, we strangers see, 

But it ever will to me 

Be a place to memory dear 

Because of friendships founded here. 





THE DERELICT 
By L. J. H. Frost 


On the ocean of time there lies drifting 
A derelict, dark and drear; 

It was freighted, in life’s rosy morning, 
With hopes unmingled with fear. 


With its bright pennon gaily floating 
On the clear sweet morning air, 

No ship was e’er launched with its prospects 
More flattering or more fair. 


But a cloud had gathered at noonday, 
Whose shadow had darkened the sun; 

And the sea’s rough, restless surges 
Raged wildly when day was done. 


While the ship that set sail in life’s morning, 
With its pennon and banner unfurled, 
Hath cast out its ballast and burdens 
To the depths of the dark sea world. 


And now as day dies into darkness, 
With no star to illumine its tomb, 

The derelict, without a pilot, 
Drifts hopelessly on towards its doom. 











WONOLANCET 


One of Fair Nature’s New Hampshire Recreation Grounds 


By Mabel Hope Kingsbury 


As far back as I can remember, 
there has been talk of an electric road 
between Centre Harbor and North 
Conway, New Hampshire. Maybe 
this is the road told about in “ Mr. 
Crewe’s Career,” although it is only 
in fiction that it has actually arrived. 
Were there really such a road it 
would pass through the little hamlet 
of Wonolancet and make unnecessary 


speed or haste would spoil the whole 
atmosphere. 

This does not mean that it has none 
of the modern conveniences, for it has 
many. Wonolancet Falls furnishes 
power for an electric plant which 
lights not only this place but villages 
lying around. This plant furnishes 
power also for both farm and house 
work. Most of the summer residences 











Wonolancet, N. H.—Woodland Bordered Intervale, formerly ‘‘ Birch Intervale ”’ 


the stage ride of ten miles from the 
Mt. Whittier station on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. If it is the fault 
of the Boston and Maine that this 
quiet little spot has not been invaded 
by a railroad, there are people in- 
clined to feel kindly disposed towards 
this much abused corporation, for 
Wonolancet, as it is, is a natural rec- 
reation ground, and any suggestion of 


have a garage, and automobiles are 
found in the barns of the farmers. 
Telephones are considered a necessity, 
even in the smallest farm house. 
Wonolancet is up-to-date enough in 
the things really worth while. 

New Hampshire claims many beau- 
tiful summer resorts; of them all 
Wonolancet seems to possess and sug- 
gest an individuality all its own, and 
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peculiarly in keeping with its location 
and surroundings. Encompassed by 
mountains of the Ossipee and Sand- 
wich Ranges, and lying on the south- 
ern slope of the White Mountains, 
this little woodland-bordered inter- 
vale holds many and easily accessible 
attractions so that one just naturally 
lives out of doors and finds greatest 
fascination and utmost satisfaction in 
following paths, blazing trails, and 
climbing hills and mountains. 
Out-door life is advocated, nowa- 
days, by all sensible people. To many 
persons it means a rocking-chair on 
the piazza or a hammock under the 
trees. To Wonolancet devotees it 

















. Wonolancet Chapel 


means blazed trails, logging roads, 
new paths, mountain climbs, camping 
out, half-day walks, all day climbs— 
out-door life with a viewpoint and 
one worth while. Methinks the spir- 
its of the old Indian chiefs, Passa- 
conaway, Chocorua and Wonolancet, 
which are said to hover around the 
great hills that bear their name and 
overshadow this little spot, must feel 
that after many years the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of their age and time is 
beginning to receive merited appre- 
ciation. 

In earlier days this small settlement 
was called, and rightly, too, “Birch 
Intervale,” but with the change of 
name to Wonolancet, and the forming 
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of the ‘Out-Door Club,” the region 
has acquired a new dignity, and vale 
and hill proclaim the fact that it has 
at last come into its own. Most 
surely may the Indian spirits of by- 
gone days feel pleasure and _ satis- 
faction in the treatment now accorded 
their ancient dwelling-place. 

The most fascinating tales and 
legends cluster around those early 
times when the Indians held undis- 
puted sway among these hills and 
mountains. For many years after 
they had disappeared forever, this 
section of New Hampshire was an 
unexplored country, and, although it 
has been the dwelling-place of people 
since 1768, it has really awaited the 
coming of the “Out-Door Club” to 
fully show forth its beauties and nat- 
ural attractions as the red men found 
them. 

The Wonolancet ‘‘Out-Door Club” 
is rediscovering and finding the pleas- 
ure and enjoyment that the Indians 
knew. This little club is still young, 
but promises a precocious future, al- 
though its originators are not unduly 
pushing its growth and development. 
Unlike many out-door clubs, it has a 
more enduring purpose than simply 
the health and exercise of its members 
and participants. In fact, no mention 
is made in the by-laws as to its being 
a health club at all, but we are told 
that its purpose is the building and 
maintenance of paths, to improve the 
place and develop its natural beauties. 

The paths and trails already blazed 
and developed and designated by 
guide posts of a bright blue, the club 
color, show the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the club. 

In proving to you my assertion that 
Wonolancet is a natural recreation- 
ground, I can do no better than take 
you over some of the paths and trails 
which the club has prepared. Wono- 
lancet Chapel is the starting point for 
many parties, so, there, we too will 
begin our explorations. 

“Currier’s Road”’ takes us across 
the Albany bridge, giving a fine view 
of mountain and valley, and leads us 

















Wonolancet 


past Ferncroft, a summer boarding- 
house, to the Jewell home, which 
must be pointed out and its history 
given. We, of course, are taking our 
“Out-Door Club” guide book with us, 
and that gives us the information we 
want. “In 1768 Bradbury Jewell 
came to Tamworth as the agent of 
Moulton to explore the new town, to 
establish lines, and to blaze conven- 
ient paths and to make frequent re- 
ports. Jewell was a young man and 
he entered upon his mission with zeal. 
In his explorations he was often ac- 
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exploring expeditions soon after 1768, 
Jewell and Hackett first saw the Birch 
Intervale. The flat land was covered 
with an extraordinary growth of co- 
lossal white birch trees. Intermixed 
with this splendid growth of birches 
was a magnificent old growth of white 
pine and hemlock and many hardwood 
trees. The whole intervale seemed 
singularly free from small growth 
or underbrush. The hunters were 
greatly impressed with the appearance 
of the valley and gave it the appro- 
priate name of ‘Birch Intervale.’ 














**Ferncroft,’’ property of Mr. Eliot Fisher 


companied by Hezekiah Hackett, who 
came to Tamworth soon after Jewell. 
In 1771 he secured of Moulton a large 
tract of land located on what is now 
known as Stevenson Hill. He built a 
log house upon it and began to clear 
away the virgin forest. This was the 
beginning of the first farm in town. 
Four years later he planted twenty 
acres of corn. November 16, 1780, he 
abandoned his log house and moved 
into a new dwelling which he had 
built on the farm. This house is still 
standing upon the premises, now 
owned by Miss Augusta Stevenson. 
It was the first frame house erected 
in Tamworth. In the hunting and 


“John Jewell and Mark Jewell, 
brothers of Bradbury, soon purchased 
lands and a settlement was begun. 
The first house on the intervale was 
built in 1778 by John Jewell, where 
‘Ferncroft’ now stands. Bradbury 
Jewell exchanged his property on the 
Stevenson Hill with Thomas Steven- 
son, of Durham, for a large farm in 
that town. The deep impression of 
the beautiful intervale always re- 
mained with Bradbury Jewell, and, 
after a few years passed in Durham, 
he returned and in 1802 settled upon 
his old camping-ground near the 
house now owned by E. P. Jewell, 
where he lived until his death.” 
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With renewed interest we look at 
Ferncroft and the Jewell home and 








Camp Shehadi 


then gaze around us. Whiteface 
mountain looms up before us with 
Passaconway’s peak overtowering it. 
We will take an entire day for the 
climb of Whiteface, ascending by Path 
13, stopping at ‘‘Camp Shehadi,” and 
returning by the ‘Tom Wiggin Trail.” 
The view from Whiteface is described 
in detail in our guide book as follows: 
“North, Washington, Monroe, Frank- 
lin, and Pleasant, to the left, and 
point of Jefferson over Monroe. Be- 
low, and to the right, are the ledges of 
Crawford, Giant’s Stairs, and Resolu- 
tion and the knoll of Parker. Nearer 
in the same direction is-the ridge of 
Fremont with three low nubbles and 
with Bartlett Haystack on its right. 
On the horizon, east of Washington, 
are Moriah, Wildcat, and Carter 
Dome, and below them, Iron and 
Black, over Bear. Passaconway is 
across the ravine, and on its right is 
Moat, with the cone of Kearsarge 
beyond. To the right are the green 
hills of Conway and Lovewell’s Pond. 
Next is Paugus, overlooked by Cho- 
corua, beyond is Pleasant in Maine 
with a white hotel on its middle sum- 
mit. Probably Sebago Lake can be 
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seen in clear weather. Nearly east 
are Walker’s Pond, Chocorua Lake 
and Silver Lake, and beyond are Ly- 
man and Gline Mountains. South- 
east is Ossipee Lake backed by Green 
Mountain. The Ossipee Range fills 
the southeast with the towns of Tam- 
worth and Sandwich in the fore- 
ground. Great Hill Pond, White Sand 
Pond, Elliott Pond are towards Ossi- 
pee Lake, and Bearcamp Pond and 
Red Hill Pond on the-south, while 
beyond them is Lake Winnepesaukee, 
with the Belknaps behind. Next is 
Red Hill and on its right is Squam 
Lake, over which is southern Kear- 
sarge. Nearer and southwest is Flat 
Mountain with Flat Mountain Pond 
between its summits. On its left are 
Young and Israel, and farther away 
Prospect, Plymouth, and Cardigan. 
Next is the Sandwich Dome, with 
Jennings Peak on its right; beyond is 
Welch, running northeast of Green, 
which adjoins Tecumseh and over 
which is Moosilauke with Carr on its 
left.”’ 

We also learn that the cliffs on the 





View on Brook Path 


south side of Whiteface peak were 
stripped by a landslide in October, 














Wonolancet 


1820; and there are occasional new 
slides, two small ones in the winter of 
1907-1908. In 1876 the United States 
Coast Survey selected Whiteface for 
one of five baseline points for the 
survey of this part of the State. 

Back again in Wonolancet valley 
after a sound night’s sleep we will look 
around us at houses and summer 
boarding places before attempting any 
further climbing trips. Of the older 
houses that have been transformed 
into summer homes, Wonolancet 
Farm takes precedence and is finely 
situated as to. mountain scenery. Less 
than a quarter of a mile away was the 
“Tilton Farms,” recently destroyed 
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Boston. Another two-story log cabin 


near Wonolancet Farm is ‘‘The Ant- 


lers Tea Room.” Here we may go for 
a cup of tea or glass of milk before 
beginning the walking trip planned 
for the day. Here also is the post 
office and circulating library. 

Rested and refreshed, let us visit 
Wonolancet Falls by the Brook Path. 
The three cascades of the Falls make 
a total fall of over forty feet and a 
little way above the Falls is a wonder- 
ful formation of bowlders where the 
river disappears entirely. It is all 
well worth seeing. 

Leaving the Falls by the Locke 
Road, Path 5, we come out on the 





Upper Wonolancet Falls 


by fire, the proprietor a descendant of 
one of the earlier settlers of the ham- 
let. These two, with Locke’s Falls 
Cottage and Ferncroft, harbor many 


enthusiastic members of the ‘ Out- 
Door Club” during the summer 
months. 


Mount Mexico House is built on a 
hill among trees and at the foot of a 
beautiful wooded hill. “Elleray,” a 
summer residence, once a farm house, 
lies in the valley with magnificent 
mountain scenery. 

Summer residences dot the valley 
and are conspicuous on the hill-tops 
or hidden among the trees. An. ar- 
tistic log house built on a hill is the 
summer home of three women from 


highway just below the Tilton home, 
and passing through the dooryard and 
past the little pond, we climb fences 
and walk through woods of pine and 
birch to Great Hill Pond. After 
lunch and an hour’s rest, we return to 
the Tilton home for our final trip to 
the top of Mount Katharine. This 
makes a hard day’s trip, but it can 
be done and there is no part of it 
that we want to leave out. Espe- 
cially are we rewarded for our stren- 
uous climb to the top of Mount Katha- 
rine, for the view from this outcrop 
of rock is one that we should be sorry 
to miss. At the north is the Sand- 
wich Range; Chocorua, Paugus and ° 
Wonolancet overtopped by Passa- 
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Wonolancet Middle Falls 


conway are on the east; then White- 
face and Flat mountains; and on the 
west Young Mountain, Guinea Hill 
and Mount Israel, Squam Lake, and 
Winnepesaukee, Ossipee Lake and 
Great Hill Pond can be readily seen; 
while, away off in the distance, are 
the hills of Maine. The 
Ossipee Mountains are also 
in close range. A_ sunset 
seen from Mount Katha- 
rine is something that will 
never be forgotten. Mount 
Katherine was recently so 
named in honor of Mrs. 
Arthur T. Walden who, as 
Miss Katherine Sleeper of 
Boston came here over fif- 
teen years ago, and was the 
pioneer spirit in making this 
the pleasant little hamlet it 
is today. 

Probably we aresomewhat 
tired on the next day and so 
will ride instead of walking. 
Pleasant rides there are in 
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abundance and variety. Let us choose 
a circuit one. With Stevenson Hill 
for our first viewpoint, we must 
ascend and descend some _ steep 
hills, but that is to be expected 
in-a mountainous country. Summer 
homes, great and small, are seen all 
along the way, and after leaving 
Stevenson Hill for Tamworth village 
we come in sight of the residence of 
the former Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
excellently situated on a lofty hill. 

Just before entering Tamworth 
village we pause at Ordination Rock, 
and mount the stone steps to read the 
monument there which tells us that 
this rock was the first pulpit in the 
place. In imagination we see men 
with guns in hand, and women closely 
guarding their children, worshipping 
in what was then a wilderness and 
forest. 

Driving through Tamworth vil- 
lage we choose the road for the Choco- 
rua Lake region. Summer residences 
are once again in evidence, but Cho- 
corua Mountain is more of an attrac- 
tion to us and of this mountain we 
have frequent views, for no other 
peak in this whole region presents so 
many and varied poses. 

Unexpectedly we come upon the 
lake at the foot of the mountain, and 
in the little grove, close by the water’s 





Ordination Rock, Tamworth, N. H. 
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edge, we stop for our picnic lunch and 
noonday rest. The telling of the 
legend of Chocorua so fires our in- 
terest and enthusiasm that we are 
quite sure we cannot wait another 
day before climbing the mountain. 
Nothing seems more desirable and 
worth while than that we see both 
a sunset and a sunrise from the top 
of Chocorua, and, so before the 
Durrell farm is reached on our way 
home, we decide to try for it or faint 
in the attempt. The carriage takes 
us to the Half-Way house and there 
leaves us. A good path from here 
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sible. It surely looks as if it meant 
hard work to reach the top, but we 
get there finally and the sunset view 
rewards us. 

Nothing can be more glorious un- 
less it be the sunrise of the next 
morning, which none of us would 
miss though it meant early rising 
and with stiff limbs and sore feet 
again ascending that almost im- 
possible summit. Although not as 
high as other mountains, Chocorua 
has an unequalled view because of 
its bare and peaked cone. Houses on 
Mount Washington are plainly seen; 








Summer Home of Edgar J. Rich, Gen 


to the Summit house confirms us in 
our opinion that we were wise to 
seize the present moment for our 
climb, and we are disposed to jeer at 
those of the party who have made the 
ascent before and who had urged us 
to put it off till another day. They 
hold their peace—if they can—well 
knowing that their turn will soon 
come. 

As the Summit house is neared a 
big surprise awaits the uninitiated, 
and as further progress is made it 
certainly doesn’t look as easy as we 
thought it would be. The upper 
cone of Chocorua is peaked and rocky, 
and in many places wholly inacces- 


« 


. Solicitor B. & M. R. R., Wonolancet 


rivers, lakes and ponds gleam and 
glisten in the morning sunshine, and 
the whole country round about shows 
a beautiful panorama of delight. 

Remembering the legend of Cho- 
corua, we look for the rock from which, 
it is said, he threw himself to his 
death, after hurling threats and curses 
at the white men who had sur- 
rounded him. 

When we arrive at our boarding- 
place after this mountain climb both 
bath-tub and dinner-table look in- 
viting; we are tired and hungry, stiff 
and sore, sunburned, too, but tre- 
mendously glad we made the trip. 

The next day we ride, perhaps to 
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Bearcamp Pond or Centre Sand- 
wich; or maybe it will be Cold River 
Park or Conway. There are drives 
of enough interest and beauty to 
keep one occupied every day for three 
weeks. Then there is Big Rock 
Cave to visit; Square Ledge and 
Guinea Hill to climb, and if we want 
other mountain trips there are Pau- 
gus, Wonolancet and Passaconway 
to choose from. 

It means a strenuous vacation and 
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dress differs in both looks and feelings 
from that same sweet maid in her 
travelling suit. 

Just as our outward appearance 
affects our inner moods and thoughts, 
so does the evolution of seasons affect 
Nature. Her moods and emotions 
are to those who have entered the 
inner shrine of her friendship and be- 
come intimately acquainted as varied 
and changing as the seasons which 
overtake her. Spring in Wonolancet 














Peak of Chocorua and Peak House 


requires all the summer months to 
become in even a small degree ac- 
quainted with Nature as she shows 
herself among the vales and hills of 
Wonolancet. 

And yet to one who, after many 
summer season’s intimacy, feels that 
he knows and understands the moods 
and caprices of Nature as expressed 
in this region there are many sur- 
prises still in store. Wonolancet in 
spring or Wonolancet in winter is as 
different from herself in the summer- 
time as a maiden dressed in her ball 


is sober, serious, Quaker earnestness; 
trees and bushes are drab and gray 
with mingling of green; rivers and 
brooks and even little rivulets have 
become rushing torrents; new life, 
enthusiasm, earnestness are expressed 
in everything on all sides. The sum- 
mer months are the re-creating days; 
and Nature’s brilliance and develop- 
ment are shown in the autumn tints 
and gorgeousness. 

Wonolancet is beautiful in autumn, 
and in winter she is incomparable 
and most wonderful. Her friends 
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and acquaintances of. other months 
must necessarily reform their friend- 
ship and intimaey for there is little in 
her outward appearance to remind 
them of any other time they met and 


knew her. Chocorua robed in a white 
mantle of snow stands alone and 
apart in bridal splendor. Other 


peaks are white and green and hills 
and valleys present an unsullied cov- 
ering of pure white. New England 
weather is capricious and variable, 
conspicuously so, and at Wonolancet 
it shows forth many and varied moods 
of Nature. Big, feathery flakes of 
snow that fall and drift the highways 
and are a delight to watch may soon 
become finer and pack trees. and 
bushes till they bend beneath the 
load. Or an ice storm may encase 
trees and shrubs till they creak and 
tremble. Sunshine after any storm 
shows Nature most glorious. 
Sleighs, sleds, toboggans, snow- 
shoes and skis are now our medium 
of acquaintance. Mountains may be 
climbed with the aid of snow-shoes. 
And skis bring pleasure, excitement 
and exercise. Hunting and gunning 
may be indulged in. Our sleigh-rides 
are invigorating and show us fascinat- 
ing views of mountains on all sides. 
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Chocorua Rock 


The steady stream of logging teams 
that we meet causes us to question 
and we learn about the early saw-mills 
of Wonolancet as well as about those 
of the present day. Of the shingle 
and clapboard mill that was once 
built at what is’ now Wonolancet 
Falls, only one timber of the dam, the 
sluice-way of rocks around the falls, 
and the cellar holes and hay field 
in the woods remain. 

Another mill was built on the north 

















~ Wonolancet in Winter 
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side of the valley, and great trees were 
hauled out on the old Mast Road. 
These huge sticks of timber were 
used for masts and spars in ship 
building. It is related of one monster 
white pine that it was drawn to the 
top of the mountain and left over 
night, and the next day, in addition 
to the great “‘mast team” of oxen 
owned by Russell Cox there were 
added some forty or fifty oxen and 
steers from Tamworth and Sandwich, 
which had been collected on the inter- 
vale to enlarge the team after the 
tree had been brought down from the 
highlands. The tree was one hundred 
and two feet long and two feet and 
four inches in diameter at the top. 
The day was clear and a great many 
people witnessed the difficult and 
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dangerous work of “bringing down” 
the great pine from the mountain, 
and many more enjoyed the sight of 
this extraordinary team and the 
splendid tree as it crossed the inter- 
vale on its way to the Atlantic. 

Paugus Mills of the present day are 
exceedingly interesting and worth 
visiting. The heavy timber is being 
cut from the valley between Paugus 
and Chocorua and the valley is full 
of men and horses. 

The Forest Reserve Bill has a new 
meaning for us after a winter’s day 
among the mills and logging camps, 
and we fervently rejoice that congress 
finally passed the bill. Winter or sum- 
mer, spring or autumn, Wonolancet 
provides pleasure and entertainment 
for the true lover of Nature. 





IMMORTALITY 
By Alice M. Shepard 


My restless spirit lives where discord reigns, 
And delves all day at cruel, rending, toil ; 

Bears burdens which it secretly disdains, 
Consorts with those from whom it would recoil, 

And there, beneath the tread of passing feet 

It drains the bitter potion of defeat. 


A cellar I must dig and wall it in,— 
My choice would be to gild a lofty spire, 
For so I might perchance contrive to win 
The world’s applause, and gain my heart’s desire,— 
Strange fate, to place a trowel in my hand, 
And bid me mix the cement and the sand. 


I know not what the building is to be, 
Which shall be founded on my cellar wall, 
But since it is not given to foresee 
If thereon rise a cottage or a hall, 
My task is clear, to make a fitting base 
Proportioned to this mean, restricted space. 


I may not guess what substance shall be used, 
Transmuted brick, mayhap, or stone, or wood, 

Austere, or with celestial hue suffused ; 
Unwrought, or with adornment counted good, 

I only know my own foundation line 

Will fix the contour of the house divine. 


Franklin, N. H. 























HANNAH DUSTON MEMORIALS 


History of Memorial Organizations and other Matters 
of Interest 


Compiled by E. W. B. Taylor 


In May, 1852, a meeting was called 
by a few citizens of Haverhill, Mass., 
to take measures regarding the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument to the 
memory of Hannah Duston. At a 
later meeting the committee of fifteen, 
appointed for the purpose, recom- 
mended that the monument be erected 
on the common at a cost of not less 
than $1500. The report was accepted. 
In October, 1855, an association was 
formed and in February, 1856, was in- 
corporated. It was, after much dis- 
cussion, decided to locate the monu- 
ment on the spot supposed to be 
the site of the house in which Hannah 
Duston was born and bred, and from 
which she was carried by the Indians. 
It was on the farm of Mr. Richard 
Kimball; the remains of the cellar 
were still visible, although time and 
the plow had nearly obliterated all 
traces of the spot. One-half acre of 
land was bought of Mr. Kimball; the 
directors received a deed and the 
monument. was erected. 

The Tri-Weekly Publisher of Haver- 
hill, in its issue of June 4, 1861, has 
the following account of the first 
attempt to perpetuate the memory of 
Hannah Duston in her native town. 


On Friday last, the monument which has 
just been completed for the Duston Monu- 
ment Association, passed through this village 
in three teams. The monument, which is of 
Italian marble, was made by Messrs. Picker- 
ing & Co., of Woburn, and cost, we learn, 
$1,200. 

On the front face is a shield, surrounded by 
the various warlike implements peculiar to 
the times intended to be commemorated, 
viz:—musket, ball pouch, powder horn, bow 
and arrows, tomahawk, scalping knife, etc., 
and the inscription: “‘Erected by the Dustin 
Monument Association, A. D. 1861.” 


The other faces bear the following inscrip- 
tions. On the back: 


Thomas Duston married Hannah Emer- 
son, Dec. 3, 1677. Children:—Hannah, 
born Aug. 22, 1678; Elizabeth, born May 7, 
1680; Mary, born Nov. 4, 1681; Thomas, 
born Jan. 5, 1683; Nathaniel, born May 16, 
1685; John, born Feb. 2, 1686; Sarah, born 
July 4, 1688; Abigail, born Oct. 1690; Jona- 
than, born Jan. 15, 1692; Timothy and 
Mehitable, born Sept. 14, 1694; Martha, 
lane Mar. 9, 1697; Lydia, born Oct. 4, 


On the right: 


Hannah, the daughter of Michael and 
Hannah Emerson, wife of Thomas Duston. 
Born in this town, Dec. 23, 1657; captured 
by the Indians, March 15, 1697 (at which 
time her baby, then but six days old, was 
barbarously murdered, by having its 
brains dashed out against a tree), and 
taken to an island in the Merrimack, at 
Penacook, near Concord, N. H. On the 
night of April 29, 1697, assisted by Mary 
Neff and Samuel Leonardson, she killed 
ten of the twelve savages in the wigwam, 
and taking their scalps and her captor’s 
gun, as trophies of her remarkable exploit, 
she embarked on the waters of the Merri- 
mack, and after much suffering, arrived 
at her home in safety. 


On the left: 


Thomas Duston, on the memorable 15th 
of March, 1697, when his house was 
attacked and burned, and his wife captured 
by the savages, heroically defended his 
seven children, and successfully covered 
their retreat to a garrison. 


In 1865 this monument was re- 
moved for the reasons given in a 
local newspaper as follows: 


In 1855 a project to perpetuate in stone 
the memory of Hannah Dustin was discussed 
in Haverhill; and that year the Dustin 
Monument Association was organized. It 
originated among the residents of West 
Parish, where the heroine lived. The proj- 
ect met with general favor among the 
citizens, and a good part of the sum neces- 
sary for a suitable memorial having been 
subscribed, the monument was purchased 
and erected on the site of the Dustin house. 
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It was twenty-four feet high, five feet 
square, and was of Italian marble, resting 
on a granite base. The tablets were in- 
scribed with records of the brave deed, and 
it was in every way appropriate to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the heroism of this 
brave woman. 

The projectors of the scheme had relied 
upon the generosity of the Haverhill citi- 
zens to complete the payment of the debt 
contracted, but the money did not materi- 
alize, and, finally, the payment of the debt 
became a matter of litigation in the courts. 
This was in 1862, at a time when the excite- 
ment of the civil war overshadowed every- 
thing else, and money was very scarce. 
The matter was pending all through the 
war, and finally, in 1865, judgment having 
been obtained in the courts, the monument 
was taken down and removed to Barre, 
Mass. The records of Mrs. Dustin’s 
achievements were erased, and, after being 
suitably inscribed, it was erected as a 
soldier’s monument in one of the public 
squares of Barre. It is probable that very 
few of the citizens of that town are aware 
of the fact that the monument that was 
erected to the heroes of the civil war was 
originally intended to commemorate a 
brave act performed by a woman over 200 
years ago. The street where this monu- 
ment tarried for a time in Haverhill is 
called Monument street, but as no monu- 
ment can be seen anywhere in its vicinity, 
the origin of the name is somewhat puz- 
zling to strangers. 


As the succeeding paragraphs re- 
late, a fine boulder now marks the 
site of the Hannah Dustin house, 
where the original monument stood 
for a few years. 

Fifty years later, in 1905, the 
Dustin Historical Genealogical Soci- 
ety of Haverhill was organized which 
still exists and continues its active 
work. 

The. notice for the first meeting 
was written in June, 1905, by Mrs. 
Mary Dustin P. Watson then a resi- 
dent of Oakland, California, and sent 
to about one hundred and fifty de- 
scendants of Thomas and Hannah 
Dustin. She was urged, some ten or 
twelve years before, by her sister, Ruth 
Dustin Taylor, wife of Daniel Taylor 
of North Salem, N. H., to organize a 
Dustin Association and to print the 
record she then had. But she waited, 
thinking someone else would, and 
believing that others were interested 
who would assist as soon as some one 
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took the lead. In the notice sent out 
in June she said there would be a 
meeting of the descendants of Thomas 


“and Hannah Dustin on October 14, 


1905. In turning up the calendar 
she had looked at September 14 
which came Thursday instead of 
Saturday as did October 14. She 
came from California and hired the 
vestry of the Congregational church 
on Main Street, Haverhill, Mass., 
and had another notice of the meeting 
printed by Chase Brothers, and sent 
out to all whose address she had; also 
had a notice of the meeting in the 
Haverhill paper, as well as several 
others in New Hampshire and Mass- 
achusetts. 

Mrs. Dustin Watson wrote and had 
printed and paid all expenses of 
postage and place of meeting and 
entertained at the Bartlett Hotel, 
Main Street, a score of descendants, 
and was more than paid by the hearty 
codperation of many of the descend- 
ants she had not before heard of or 
known. 

The notice of the annual meeting 
is now sent to one or more thousands 
of the descendants, living in every 
state of the Union and in Canada— 
a flourishing and successful posterity 
of honored ancestors. The meetings 
have so far been in October at Haver- 
hill, Mass., where T. and H. Dustin 
were married, in 1677, and where all 
their children (13) were barn and 
where the children (9) that lived to 
grow up were married and in time 
moved across the line to the adjoin- 
ing towns of New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts, Maine and Vermont. 

The Dustin Historie and Génealog- 
ical Society, organized October 14, 
1905 by M. D. P. Watson, appointed 
E. W. B. Taylor and Leonard Smith 
a committee to carry out their in- 
structions in regard to marking this 
same site with a boulder. However, 
there being a small balance left in the 
bank from the early society, organized 
in 1856, of nineteen dollars ($19), 
which the Haverhill Savings Bank 
had not the authority to pay to the 
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new association, Mr. EK. W. B. Taylor 
consulted legal authority for the 
right way to draw the money from 
the .bank, which had accumulated 


from $19 to over one hundred and ° 


fifty dollars ($150). Mr. Ryan, the 
attorney consulted, said the only 
legal way was to revive the Monu- 
ment Society, which could be done, if 
five of the original members could be 
found to call a meeting. Mrs. Wat- 
son of Derry Village wrote and had 
printed a notice requesting that any 
one who remembered the Dustin 
Monument Society and contributed 
to the:same should send name and 
address to M. D. P. Watson, Bartlett 
Hotel. 

Mr. Taylor knew of Amos Hazel- 
tine, 1387 Broadway, Haverhill, Mass. ; 
Miss Sarah M. Kelley, Harriet Dustin 
Hunt, 15 Central Street, Bradford; 
Mr. Oliver Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel W. Hopkinson, 14 Church 
Street, Bradford; Mrs. Charles But- 
ters, Main Street, Mrs. Dr. Crowell, 
Winter Street, Miss Duncan, 5 Sum- 
mer Street, Haverhill, Mass.; Mrs. 
Thomas Dustin (Mary Dustin Wat- 
son), and about a dozen others. Two 
of the original certificates were found. 
A meeting was called, signed by a 
dozen or more of the original Dustin 
Monument Society, incorporated in 
1856 by special act of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and no meeting of 
which had been held since the death of 
the last person, Mr. J. Duncan. This 
meeting was called for November 15, 
1907, and was the only legally called 
meeting for some fifty years. The 
reorganization meeting elected Samuel 
W. Hopkinson, chairman and Mary 
D. P. Watson, secretary. These offi- 
cers were made permanent and a 
board of directors elected who signed 
an order on the bank for the money. 

There were about two hundred 
present. A _ partial list of Dustin 
descendants at the first meeting called 
by Mary D. P. Watson for the for- 
mation of the Thomas and Hannah 
Dustin Historical and Genealogical 
Society, October 14, 1905, at Center 
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Church, Haverhill, Mass., has been 
preserved. 

Officers elected at this meeting 
were:—President M. D. P. Watson, 
Derry Village; Mrs. C. M. Kilgore 
and C. E. Duston, secretaries. Other 
vice-presidents were— William Dustin 
Brickett, E. W. B. Taylor, and Mrs. 
George W. Whitten, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Monroe Dustin, Washington, Kansas; 
Moses 8. Page, Melrose, Mass.; J. K. 
Dustin, Gloucester, Mass.; Mrs. 
Thom, L. W. Taylor, Methuen, Mass. ; 
Samuel T. Page, Haverhill, N. H.; 
Mrs. Porter Croy, Haverhill, Mass.; 
S. L. Swasey, Concord, N. H.; R. C. 
Parsons, Derby Line,Vt. - 

The reorganized Dustin Monu- 
ment Society appointed Mr. Leonard 
W. Smith and Mr. E. W. B. Taylor a 
committee to act in the same capacity 
as they were acting for the Genealogi- 
cal and Historical Society, and it was 
voted to invite that Society to join 
the monument association if they 
chose. The committee, mostly 
through Mr. Taylor’s efforts, suc- 
ceeded in finding a magnificent boulder 
on Bradley’s Brook, and at an expense 
of several hundred dollars in laying a 
foundation of many barrels of cement 
and paying for, and having the boulder 
moved several miles, from where it 
has rested since the glacial age left it, 
and placed to mark the site of the 
home established by Thomas and 
Hannah W. (Emerson) Dustin in 1677 
and from which she was taken captive 
by the Indians, 1697. 

In locating the Dustin Monument 
lot of 1861, in order to place the 
boulder in 1907, as the original deed 
could not be found, the corner was 
located from the best information at 
hand, assisted by Mr. Reuben F. 
James who has owned the adjoining 
land for many years. In June, 1908, 
a further search of the records at 
Salem resulted in the discovery of the 
record of the original deed and the lot 
was again located, slightly different 
from the location of 1907, and granite 
bounds: were set at three corners on 
July 11, 1908. A drill hole in the 
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culvert marks the southeast corner 
of the lot, and a ditch marks the 
easterly boundary. All the corners 
were located and marked in a manner 
satisfactory to Mr. James. The 
monument is not located in the center 
of the lot, but is placed on the highest 
part, toward the northwest corner. 

From the records it appears that 
the lot was purchased from Richard 
Kimball, October 15, 1855, for the 
sum of $40. The sale was made to 
Charles Corliss, George Coffin, M. G. 
J. Emery, Daniel Webster, T. J. 
Goodrich, John Carleton, John W. 
Kimball, Ezra B..Welch, J. V. Smiley, 
George Corliss, and Numa Sargent 
of Haverhill, and Obadiah Duston of 
Salem, New Hampshire, as directors 
of the Dustin Monument Association. 
The lot measures eight rods wide on 
the front and rear, nine rods by the 
ditch on the easterly side, and eleven 
rods on the westerly side. It con- 
tains about one-half acre. 

In 1879, through the generosity of 
the late Hon. E. J. M. Hale, a new 
monument in memory of Mrs. Duston 
was erected in City Hall Park, Haver- 
hill, the following newspaper account 
of the presentation, published at the 
time, being submitted as of present 
interest: 


Several weeks since a communication was 
received in the Board of Aldermen from a 
gentleman who expressed the wish that his 
name be for the time withheld, for permission 
to erect a Duston monument, a drawing for 
which was submitted, on City Hall Park, and 
the proposition was of course accepted with 
an eagerness which defied the spirit of appre- 
ciation. The foundation was duly laid, and 
last Saturday a handsome granite pedestal 
surmounted by a bronze statue was placed 
in position and veiled. 

The ceremony of presentation occurred on 
the following Tuesday afternoon with a brief 
programme, simulating little of ceremony and 
ostentation, but much of courtesy, veneration 
and gratitude which was in fit keeping with 
the way in which it was given. 

At 2.30 o’clock the members of the City 
Government proceeded to the Park in front 
of the monument, and Mayor Kimball said: 


“We meet here today as representatives of 
the City of Haverhill, to accept in her behalf, 
the gift of a statue, erected to the memory of 
one of her daughters (Hannah Duston), and 
it gives me great pleasure to submit to you the 
following communication from the generous 
donor.” 


To His Honor the Mayor, and the City Council 
of the City of Haverhill: 

It has ever been a characteristic of the 
human mind and heart in all ages in all times 
to do honor to acts of high daring and bravery. 

The early history of Haverhill, which for 
seventy years was a frontier town, tells us of 
many cases of savage cruelty perpetrated by 
the Indians upon its first settlers, and of the 
sufferings and hardships endured by our an- 
cestors. 

Connected with those early times the name 
of Hannah Duston will ever stand prominent 
in the annals of the early history of Haverhill, 
her native place, for her bold and daring act 
in the slaying of her murderous captors at 
Contoocook Island, and her escape—an act 
unsurpassed for intrepidity and heroism in any 
age of the world. 

And we deem it eminently fitting to crect. 
this monument to the memory of her heroic 
name and character upon this spot, set apart 
as a public park by our forefathers in the early 
history of the town. 

This monument is erected in honor of 
Hannah Duston, and presented to my native 
town in order to keep alive and perpetuate in 
the minds of all here, and of all those who 
shall come after us, the remembrance of her 
courage and undaunted valor, and the patient 
endurance and fortitude of our ancestors, and 
to animate our hearts with noble ideas and 
patriotic feelings. 

E. J. M. HALg. 


Haverhill, Nov. 25, 1879. 


After the reading of this communication, 
C. W. Morse, Esq., President of the Common 
Council, offered the following Resolutions in 
behalf of the City of Haverhill in the accept- 
ance of the gift: 


CITY OF HAVERHILL 


November 25, 1879. 

City Council in Convention assembled— 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Mayor 
and City Council in behalf of the citizens of 
Haverhill are due and are hereby tendered 
to our fellow citizen, Hon. E. J. M. Hale, for 
the magnificent gift of a monument and statue 
in memory of Hannah Duston, presented this 
day. This gift adds another to the long list 
already received from him for literary, benev- 
olent and patriotic purposes, and evinces his 
continued interest in all that relates to the 
prosperity and well-being of our city. The 
citizens of Haverhill fully appreciate the liber- 
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ality and public spirit exhibited by these oft 
repeated donations, and gladly acknowledge 
their thanks and obligations for the same. 
Resolved, That the Mayor and City Council 
agree with the sentiments expressed in the 
communications of Mr. Hale of the impor- 
tance of perpetuating the remembrance of 
deeds of courage and endurance, and we cheer- 
fully render tribute of admiration to our pat- 
riotic ancestors and especially to the memory 
of Hannah Duston whose fortitude and brav- 
ery have gained her lasting fame. May this 
enduring bronze tend to keep in remembrance 


her acts of heroism, and serve as an incentive‘ 


to deeds of valor and patriotism to all suc- 
ceeding generations. _ 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 


bronzed reliefs set in raised panels. The re- 
liefs are eighteen inches high and two feet in 
length. The front relief represents the cap- 
ture and departure of Mrs. Dustin and Mary 
Neff from the house, the latter despairingly 
carrying the child. Above is the inscription, 
“Hannah Dustin,” in large, bold letters, and 
beneath, “was captured by the Indians in 
Haverhill, the place of her nativity, March 
15, 1697.” The one on the right side repre- 
sents her husband defending the retreating 
children, beneath which is an appropriate in- 
scription. On the back it represents the 


Present Hannah Duston Monument, Haverhill, Mass. 


be transmitted to Mr. Hale, and the same, 
together with the communication from him, 
be entered in file on the records of the city. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT 


The monument, which consists of a bronze 
statue and granite pedestal with four bronze 
reliefs, making the height fifteen feet, was de- 
signed and executed by Mr. C. H. Weeks, 
sculptor, of this city. 

The pedestal, of Rockport granite, is com- 
posed of bottom base, second base, die and 
cap, the last of which projects with a cireum- 
scribed border of chiseled moulding. On each 
of the four lateral sides of the die, the faces of 
which are three feet, eight inches square, are 


slaying of her captors at Contoocook Island, 
March 30, 1697, and escape, with explanatory 
inscription, and the relief on the left portrays 
her return down the river, in a canoe with her 
associates, and beneath, as in the others, an 
inscription. On the bottom base is the date: 
“Erected A. D. 1879.” On the cap are en- 
graved the words, ‘‘C. H. Weeks, sculptor.” 

The whole conception bears a studied and 
striking fidelity to the circumstances. The 
position of the statue, which is six feet in 
height, represents Mrs. Duston just before the 
tragedy, with an expression of heroic resolu- 
tion on the face. The body is inclining for- 
ward, as imagination would picture her giving 
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directions to her confederates and assigning 
them their parts in the work, while one hand 
is outstretched toward the sleeping savages 
and the other grasping a tomahawk. The 
eye is full of noble courage, which expresses 
thoughts of home and a tremor to escape the 
terrible cruelities and indignities she felt were 
awaiting her captivity, rather than revenge, 
which actuated the daring undertaking. The 
habiliments are a loose gown girded about 
the waist and but one foot is covered, as it is 
represented that the Indians hurried her from 
the house but partially clothed. The hair 
falls loosely on the shoulders. In the relief 
representing the slaying, Mrs. Dustin is 
shown in a like pcsition on the left, the boy, 
Samuel Leonardson in the center, and Mary 
Neff on the right, each armed with an Indian’s 
tomahawk, ready to strike the blow for liberty 
or despair. The savages sleep soundly and 
an awful suspense and stillness seems to 
prevail. 

Mr. Weeks began his task last January, and 
since that time has been at work assiduously 
in his studio, modeling the statue and reliefs. 
The model for the statue was finished in Au- 
gust, soon followed by the reliefs, and were 
cast by the Ames Manufacturing Company of 
Chicopee. It is recognized by all critics as 
a finished and perfect work of art, and adds 
another triumph to the works which have 
come from Mr. Weeks’ hands, one of which 
is our splendid Soldier’s Monument. 

On December 30, 1909, the city of 
Haverhill ordered the use of a part of 
a public landing at the ‘‘ West End,”’ 
one hundred and fifty-two feet on 
the street, for the purpose of marking 
the spot where Hannah Duston landed 
on her return home from captivity. 
A mill-stone was placed thereon. 

On January first, 1910, the Haver- 
hill Water Works granted to the Asso- 
ciation land at the corner of Kenoza 
Avenue and Concord Street, one hun- 
dred feet square with permission to 
erect a monument on the same. A 
mill-stone has been placed on the 
above named lot. 

On July 10, 1911, it was ordered by 
the city of Haverhill that the school- 
house on Monument Street be here- 
after known as the “Hannah Duston 
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School.”’ It was ordered by the city 
of Haverhill that the last Wednesday 
in each school year be set aside as a 
day to be known as “ Hannah Duston 
Day,” in that school building. 

It is stated in an early history of 
Nashua that the first house reached by 
Mrs. Dustin, on her return home 
down the river, was that of John 
Lovewell, father of Captain Love- 
well, on the north side of Salmon 
Brook. Mr. Lovewell was one of the 
early settlers of Dunstable, the south- 
ern portion of Nashua. Matthew 
Thornton Chapter, D. A. R., has 
erected a marker on the site. It is 
claimed, in some accounts, that she 
had previously stopped in Merrimack, 
at the place where John Cromwell 
had built the first house in that town, 
about a mile below what in now 
Thornton’s Ferry, hoping to find him, 
but the house had long before been 
destroyed by the Indians and Crom- 
well had fled. 

She is reputed, also, to have been 
entertained at the house of Colonel 
Tyng, in Tyngsboro, Mass., below 
Nashua. This old house is of much 
historic interest, and has been an 
object of attention for a century and 
a half or more. Colonel Tyng was 
a notable character in his days and a 
friend of Wonolancet, the Indian 
chieftain, who is said to have been 
buried in the Tyng Cemetery, near 
the house. 

Ona large boulder near the mansion, 
the Colonial Dames have placed a 
tablet bearing this inscription: 

In this place lived during his last 
years and died in 1696 Wonolancet, 
last Sachem of the Merrimack Ind- 
ians, son of Passaconaway, like his 
father a faithful friend of the early 
New England Colonists. Placed by 
the Massachusetts Society of Colo- 
nial Dames. 

New Hampshire has also done her 
part in honoring the memory of Mrs. 
Dustin. When the original survey 
was made of land granted to Dart- 
mouth College, by the State of New 
Hampshire, the mountain on the 
reservation was named “Dustin 

















Hannah Duston Memorials 


’ 


Mountain,’’ suggested by men prom- 
inent in the first college buildings at 
Hanover, N. H., one of whom was a 
Dustin descendant and bore the name 
of Dustin. 

The citizens of New Hampshire 
have also commemorated the deed 
of Mrs. Dustin, and the Granite State 
shares with Massachusetts in the glory 
of the bravery of this pioneer settler. 
The island in the Merrimack River 
where the Indians were killed was 
chosen as a fitting spot to erect a 
monument to her memory. In 1874, 
five years before the Haverhill monu- 
ment was erected, the citizens of Pena- 
cook, near the site of the Indian camp, 
contributed toward the erection of a 
suitable monument. The island on 
which it stands is connected with the 
mainland by highway and railroad 
bridges. The monument is of Con- 
cord granite. It represents Mrs. 
Dustin holding a tomahawk in one 
hand and grasping a number of scalps 
inthe other. The pedestal is eighteen 
feet high, and the entire height of the 
monument is twenty-five feet. It 
was unveiled June 17, 1874. The 
inscriptions are carved on three sides 
of the pedestal, that on the west side 
being as follows: 

Heroum Gesta 
Fides. Justitia 
Hannah Dustin 
Mary Neff 
Samuel Leonardson. 
March 30, 1697. 
Midnight. 


Opposite, on the east side, are these 
words: 
March 
15 1697 30 
The War-Whoop Tomahawk 
Faggot and Infanticides 
Were at Haverhill. 
The Ashes of the Campfires at Night 

and Ten of the Tribe 

are Here. 


The southerly side has the following 
-extraordinary inscription, which has 
called out much comment: 
Statua 
1874. 
Know ye that we with many plant it; 
In trust to the state we give and grant it, 
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That the tide of men may never cant it, 
Nor mar nor sever; 

That pilgrims here may heed the mothers, 

That truth and faith and all the others, 

With banners high in glorious colors, 
May stand forever. 





The Dustin burial lot in the old Pen- 
tucket cemetery, Haverhill, Mass., 
has been graded and laid down to 
grass and a park laid out behind it. 

When Hannah Duston was taken 














Hannah Duston Monument, Penacook, N.H. 


by the Indians she had been the 
mother of twelve children, four had 
died previously, the father saved 
seven, the twelfth child, a baby of six 
days was killed by the savage cap- 
tors before commencing the weari- 
some march. After Mrs. Duston’s 
return from captivity a thirteenth 
child, a daughter, named Lydia, was 
born. The eight children lived to 
grow up, all married and left large 
families of boys and girls, consequently 
a numerous posterity is scattered not 
only throughout New England but 
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from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 
Many articles owned by the original 
Duston family are in existence, some 
in these different families and others 
in the possession of the Haverhill 
Historical Society. 

Numerous New Hampshire town 
histories have references to Mrs. 
Duston. The History of Hancock 
gives the story of her heroism, as told 
by her great-grandson, David K. 
Duston, who had it many times from 
his father. 

The History of Candia mentions 
Moses Duston, Captain in Colonel 
Ried’s Regiment, in 1778, and in 
attendance at a court martial at 
Springfield, Mass., and at Charles- 
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town, N. H., in 1781, as a great- 
grandson of Hannah Duston. 

The History of Antrim speaks of 
Zachaeus Dustin, great-great-grand- 
son of Hannah, as having had some 
of her wearing apparel, which is still 
in possession of some of the descen- 
dants. 

The History of Francestown says: 
“Thomas Duston or Dustin, originally 
written Durston, lived in Haverhill, 
Mass., as early as 1676; came from 
Dover, N. H., and was the son of 
Thomas. He married Hannah Emer- 
son (whose mother, Hannah Webster 
was a sister of the ancestor of Daniel 
Webster), Dec. 3, 1677, and had 13 
children. ”’ 





TO C. E. WHITON-STONE 
By Benjamin C. Woodbury 


Like to some lofty, snow-capped mountain peak 
Sun-crowned, above the slopes where mist clouds rest, 
Where eagle circles round her dizzy nest, 

Within that azure realm the true hearts seek 

Where no doubt quails, no petty fault, nor weak, 
Where soulless form but seeks maternal breast, 


Where hope its own, within its arms is pressed, 


Then on and on, beyond all earthly reek. 
A realm where soaring soul more light, more free 
Than body, form, or trammeled earthly clay, 
In which no sound, or beat of fitful sea, 
No darksome night, no shadow by the way, 
But rest long sought, one vast eternity, 
And just the calm of bright ethereal day. 


O thou, who joyful in thy heaven dreams 
Wilt beckon faintly from the land of bliss, 
Tho’ thou art gone to join the host we miss 


Divinest Singer, when the vision seems 
So sweet, why moan: the twilight gleams 


Fade into night ; the sunlight’s kiss 
Awakes the morn, for thee and This— 
The universe, untimed to-morrow beams. 
Brief dream of life, each day a dream, a year, 
Whose brief concourse but dulls the bitter sting, 
To him the crown who casteth out all fear ; 
O Dreamer, as thy songs forever sing 
Falls gently from the lid of time a tear 
For thee who soaring brushed an angel’s wing. 























PIONEERS OF LITTLE HARBOR AND 
VICINITY 


By J. M. Moses 


Brewster’s ‘‘Rambles about Ports- 
mouth” was called by Professor E. 
D. Sanborn one of the best books ever 
printed in New Hampshire. ‘Two 
generations of delighted readers have 
confirmed this estimate, and it is not 
likely that any later history of the 
place will supersede it, or surpass it 
in general interest and value. 

As a history of Portsmouth, how- 
ever, it leaves much to be desired. It 
is not infallibly correct, though on 
that score most other historians have 
reason to refrain from throwing stones. 
Of family history it has little, com- 
pared with later Jocal histories, though 
genealogical data are most abundant 
in the city and church records, and 
still mostly unprinted. In antiqua- 
rian matters, especially the locations 
of the early settlers, a more extended 
account is now possible, thanks to the 
indexing of the state records. 

A treatment of the history of the 
land, like that in Stackpole’s “Old 
Kittery,” would be of great interest, 
and will no doubt sometime be made; 
*though as yet Portsmouth lags be- 
hind the other Piscataqua settlements 
in the publication of the particulars 
of its history. Hence the charitable 
contributions of an outsider. 

First, an outline of leading facts, 
as given by historians. Odiorne’s 
Point was settled by David Thomp- 
son in 1623. About 1626 he removed 
to Thompson’s Island, in Boston 
Harbor, and some think Odiorne’s 
Point was deserted from then till 
1630. Edward Hilton settled on 
Dover Point, probably in 1623, cer- 
tainly before 1630, and, as this set- 
tlement was continuously maintained, 
‘ a strong claim is made that it should 
be regarded as the first permanent 
settlement. 

It is admitted that the first white 
child was born at Odiorne’s Point, 


and that a house may have been first 
completedthere. The Colonial Dames 
have set a monument near the sup- 
posed place of landing. 

With the coming of Mason’s com- 
pany, in 1630, Odiorne’s Point be- 
came the center and point of depart- 
ure for Masonian operations. From 
the ‘‘Great House” there, in 1645, 
Henry Sherburne ran a ferry to Great 
Island, now Newcastle, which was 
then ahead of Portsmouth; to Rowe’s, 
just north of the mouth of Sagamore 
Creek, where a little settlement was 
growing up; to Strawberrybank, 
where was another “Great House,” 
the beginning of Portsmouth city; 
andto the other side of the Piscataqua. 
A cemetery was established, where 
the earliest pioneers, including Am- 
brose Gibbons, were buried. About 
forty graves can now be distinguished, 
none of them inscribed. As late as 
1666 Thomas Walford, in his will, 
directed that he should be buried 
“in the burying-place, neare Mr. 
Henry Shirburne’s.”’ 

The loss of the first book of Ports- 
mouth records leaves the history of 
the first generation shrouded in great 
darkness, though considerable has 
been written from such data as could 
be obtained. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century Portsmouth land 
grants and recorded deeds begin to 
throw light. The following fragmen- 
tary notes, from these sources, may 
be of interest till something better is 
offered. 

John Odiorne bought a house and 
land in Portsmouth of Oliver Trim- 
mings in 1656, which was the year 
when Oliver’s wife, Susannah, pro- 
fessed to have been so grievously 
bewitched by Goody Walford. Doubt- 
less they went to some place where 
there was better protection against 
witches. In 1660 John Odiorne had 
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one acre of land in possession, and 
had forty-two acres more allotted 
him. April 1, 1661, he had a house 
next a marsh “in the Little Harbor 
on the other side of the creek”’ from 
south-west corner of Newcastle. He 
was evidently south of Little Harbor 
bay, or of Sagamore Creek, in 1671 
and afterwards. 

In addition to what is given in the 
Odiorne genealogy, it can be stated 
that John had a daughter, Mary, who 
married John Swaine, mariner, of 
Newcastle, and that both of them were 
dead in 1703, leaving sons, John and 
Richard, of whom Richard was. a 
pioneer in Barrington, with many 
descendants. 

Down the coast a little from 
Odiorne’s Point, and extending back 
to Cold Pond, was the farm of James 
Johnson, who, with wife Mary, No- 
vember 6, 1660, sold it to George 
Wallis, ‘‘sometime of Newfoundland.” 
April 1, 1661, Johnson bought the 
house and an acre of land that had 
been the home of Alexander and Ann 
Batchelder, in Newcastle, about where 
the Wentworth Hotel now stands. 
Eight acres had been laid out here to 
Alexander Batchelder, November 19, 
1658, the bounds being recorded as 
follows : 

“From south-west at the water- 
side nearest the east end of his old pale 
to a great pine tree north-east, marked, 
about 33 rod or pole, & from thence 
north-west west to the waterside, 
with the neck of land & meadow called 
formerlie by the name of humphrey’s 
poynt, he purchasing the meadow of 
Jeremiah Walford.” A lot here had 
been granted to Batchelder, August 
11, 1651. 

Batchelder and wife were dead in 
1661, leaving a son, John. Johnson 
was dead in 1678, leaving widow Mary 
and daughters Mary and Hannah, 
wives of John Odiorne and Thomas 
Jackson, who heired a_ consider- 
able estate on the south shore of 
Newcastle. 

George Wallis was born, by deposi- 
tion, about 1619. He was dead in 
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1685, leaving widow, Eleanor, sons, 
William, George and Caleb, a daugh- 
ter, Honor, and two others, that 
were wives of Walter Randall and 
James Berry. The son Caleb was 
probably the.Caleb Wallis (1668- 
1714) of Beverly, Mass. The other 
two sons divided the farm between 
them, George, Jr., taking land that 
adjoined James Randall. 

This James Randall, carpenter, 
had bought of Joseph Mason, July 
20, 1668, a house in Little Harbor, 
and land to reach from said house to 
the Sandy Beach, about a mile and a 
half. Randall was there in 1678, 
1688, and onward. June 3, 1691, he 
agreed with the second George Wallis 
on the boundary between their lands. 
The record of this agreement, if not 
very illuminating to a reader who has 
not visited the place, at least shows 
the contiguity of the Randall, Wallis 
and Odiorne farms. It is as follows: 

“Beginning at a stake drove down 
by the Neke side at the west end of 
said Wallis’ marsh, from thence on a 
straight line on the westerly side of a 
point of upland to a red oak, marked, 
standing on the west side of the path 
that goes from Wallis’ now dwelling 
house down to the Randduo, and 
from the red oak round as the path 
goeth down to the landing place by 
John Odiorne’s stage, & on the north- 
west side of said Wallis’ gate.” 

“And the bounds between said 
Randall and said Wallis on the south- 
east side of said Wallis’ land takes its 
beginning at the highway at the north- 
west corner of said Randall’s, thence 
on a straight line down to a rock at the 
seaside, where Johnson’s fence for- 
merly was.” 

As some very erroneous Wallis 
genealogy is in print, I will give a 
little that I have proved. William 
Wallis married Jane Drake, Decem- 
ber 15, 1673. February 11, 1722-3 
he deeded his estate, all he owned “‘ be- 
tween QOdiorne’s Point and Sandy 
Beach,” to his son, Samuel, mention- 
ing two daughters, Jane, wife of 
Stephen Lang, and Sarah, wife of 
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Joshua Foss. He probably was father 
of William Wallis of Greenland. 

Samuel Wallis, June 4, 1732, had 
wife, Hannah, daughter of William 
Seavey. He died in 1741, leaving 
four sons: Samuel, who married Mary 
Moses, and lived on the homestead; 
Ebenezer, who left no _ children; 
George, who settled in Epsom, where 
he had many descendants; and Wil- 
liam, who married Comfort Cotton, 
and had sons, Samuel, William (of 
Northwood), and Spencer. 

George Wallis, second, married, 
November 18, 1686, Ann Shortridge. 
Both deeded in 1719. He was dead 
in 1726, leaving only one son, Caleb, 
an idiot, for whose support provision 
was made. There were daughters, 
Ann, wife of Abraham Barnes, Mary, 
second wife of Benjamin Seavey, 
Esther, wife of Nathaniel Berry, 
Deborah, wife of Christopher Scheg- 
gel, and Hannah, wife of Edward 
Randall. 

The salt marshes were the great 
attraction to settlers agriculturally 
inclined. They yielded a kind of hay 
on which cattle throve well, in a region 
not very favorable to grass production. 
The high value of marsh, compared 
with upland, is shown by inventories. 
That of the estate of Walter Abbott, 
dated June 18, 1667, has the follow- 
ing appraisals: ‘‘80 acres land near 
James Cate’s, 50 pounds; 57 acres 
by the Great Swamp, 30 pounds; 7 
acres salt marsh at Great House, 35 
pounds.”’ The marshes near Odiorne’s 
Point and Concord Point determined 
the locations of the first farmers of Rye, 
which was then called Sandy Beach. 
This name was applied to all the land 
between Sandy Beach, proper, and 
Sagamore Creek; but it did not go 
below Rye Harbor, where it met the 
north line of Hampton. 

South of Sagamore Creek the first 
small creek was called Sherburne’s 
creek, and the next, Seavey’s, the 
upper end of which is now called 
Berry’s brook, which has its source 
near the southern Greenland rail- 
road station. The creek at Concord 
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Point was sometimes called Little 
River. 

January 31, 1648, there was granted 
to William Berry “‘a lott upon the neck 
of land upon the south side of the 
littell River at the Sandie beach,” 
and to Robert Pudington a lot on the 
north side the river. 

Compare this with the New Hamp- 
shire State Papers, Vol. 31, page 800, 
where, June 13, 1717, ‘‘ Wee, James 
Berry, son of William Berry of sandy 
beech, deceasd, & John Berry & 
Joshua ffoss, Grand children of the 
said Wm. Berry, deceasd, ‘divide 
into six equal parts “the Neck of 
land Granted the said Wm. Berry 
about Sixty [seventy?] years since, 
and in our possession Ever Since sd 
Wm. Berry Deceas’d.”” The plot an- 
nexed shows the location of William 
Berry’s house and barn. 

July 10, 1648, Berry had sold An- 
tony Ellins his house and eight acres 
in Portsmouth, perhaps east of South 
Mill, as the land there was later 
called Antony Ellins’ Neck. Before 
going to Sandy Beach he probably 
lived ‘near William Seavey, as a rec- 
ord of March 17, 1653, refers to Wil- 
liam Berry’s ‘‘ould house, that is by 
William Sevy’s,” and also to “his 
house upon the necke.”’ 

He was dead June 28, 1654, leaving 
widow, Jane. His children are said to 
have been, John, Joseph, James, Wil- 
liam, and Elizabeth, wife of John 
Locke. Apparently there was another 
daughter, who was mother of Joshua 
Foss. 

March 31, 1650, Anthony Brackett, 
planter, sold William Cotton his 
homestead at the head of Salt Creek. 
August 13, 1649, there had been 
granted Brackett ‘‘a lott betwen 
Robert Pudington and William Berry 
at the head of the Sandie beach fresh 
River at the wester branch tharof.”’ 
He had a house there in 1653. He 
was killed by the Indians about 1691. 

His daughter Eleanor married, De- 
cember 26, 1661, John Johnson, born, 
by deposition, in 1637. They re- 
moved in 1668 from Neweastle to 
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Greenland, where they had many 
descendants. Of this family undoubt- 
edly was the Joanna Johnson that 
married, April 27, 1692, John Kate; 
a name which has twice been printed 
John Kase. I am assured by expert 
authority it is Kate in the original. 
This was Deacon John Cate of Green- 
land. He married, November 29, 
1710, Judith Emmons, who could not 
have been the mother of the elder 
children, John, William, Eleazar and 
Rosamond, as implied in the Cate 
genealogy. 

A lot containing twenty acres of 
upland and eight acres of meadow, 
apparently near Anthony Brackett’s, 
was laid out March 17, 1653, to Francis 
Rand. He was evidently in this 
vicinity in 1671 and 1688. His will, 
dated December 31, 1689, mentioned 
wife, Christian, sons, Thomas, Sam- 
uel (with wife Mary), John and Na- 
thaniel, and daughters, Sarah Herrick 
and Mary Barns; also upland and 
marsh adjoining Anthony Brackett. 

March 20, 1656, there were meas- 
ured out to Nathaniel Drake ‘‘fouer 
ackers at the sandy beach at the far- 
ther eand thearof, which was to him 
granted formerly, which bounds doth 
extend from the norther end of his 
ould field, and doth extend toward the 
Creek’s mouth.”’ As his ‘ould field”’ 
was probably near his home, we may 
place him south of Concord Point, a 
neighbor to William Berry, whose 
widow he is said to have married. 

April 27, 1691, Nathaniel Drake, 
aged 78, and Abram Drake, aged 
about 70, testified about the family 
of John Bland, saying that he came 
from Colchester, England, and that 
they had known his daughter Isabel 
from childhood. A clue to the Eng- 
lish origin of the Drakes. 

The Seaveys lived on opposite sides 
of the Seavey’s creek; William on the 
north side, with land extending prob- 
ably to Sherburne’s creek, Thomas 
on the south side. Near them, on 
land that had been William Berry’s, 
probably in his “ould house,” lived 
Richard Tucker, who, with George 
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Cleeve, had made the first settlement 
in Portland, Maine, in 1633. A mon- 
ument has been erected there to their 
memory. After some years Tucker 
left Portland and came to Portsmouth, 
where he was selectman in 1654. He 
died in 1679, over eighty-five years 
old, survived by wife Margaret. 

The following, from the Provincial 
Court Papers, dated October 5, 1686, 
throws light on locations. 

“The deposition of John Moses, 
aged seaventy years or thereabout. 
This deponant saith that some time a- 
bout three or four years before Mr. 
Richard Tucker was lost: he the said 
Tucker being at the hous of this de- 
ponant, this deponant did then ask 
the said Tucker whether or no he had 
any assurance of the place wherin 
he then dwelt: which was a hous 
standing upon the land which lyeth 
on the south side of the Creeck which 
is between William Seavy’s and 
Thomas Seavy’s, sometimes in the 
hands of William Berry deseaced, 
which is opposite against the hous of 
William Seavey: and this deponant 
testifieth that the said Tucker re- 
plied I have no assurance: you know 
the bargain as well as my Self: I was 
to have the place as long as I and my 
wife do live: and this is the whole 
truth to the best of this deponant’s 
knowledg.”’ 

As early as March 4, 1646, it was 
voted that John Sherburne should 
have a house-lot ‘‘at the head of the 
creek betwene William Sevy and 
Henry Sherborn.” In 1658 John Sher- 
burne bought at the Plains, where he 
settled, and where descendants of his 
still live. 

March 20, 1656, it was voted “that 
no man shall take mony for ferryage 
from goodman Sherborne’s neck to the 
Great Island, nor from goodman 
Johnson.” ‘“‘Sherborne’s neck,” I 
judge to have been the same as San- 
der’s Point, from which the bridge 
now goes to the Wentworth Hotel. 

January 29, 1677-8, Henry Sher- 
borne deeded his son John “all the 
tract of land called Sander’s Point, 
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about three acres, ‘with twenty-six 
acres adjoining”; also “my dwelling- 
house, in which I now live,” etce., 
with the land ‘‘lying near Little Har- 
bor by the Piscataqua River, bounded 
east by the said Little Harbor, north 
with land of Tobias Lear, south with 
the creek commonly called Sher- 
burne’s creek, and so up the creek till 
it comes to the place commonly called 
the old house, then northward to To- 
bias Lear’s land, having on the west 
side thereof a piece of land which I 
have given my son Samuel for main- 
taining my daughter Rebecca.” 

An article of mine in the GRANITE 
Montuuy of November, 1913, treated 
of the settlers north of Sagamore 
Creek. On page 367 I am convinced 
that the footnote is right, rather than 
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the text. The original Crowder- 
Jackson farm extended from the Hun- 
king (later Wentworth) farm westward 
along Salt Creek to the little inlet 
next west of the bridge to Belle Isle, 
running back far enough to make 
twenty-five or thirty acres. It was 
enlarged by further grants on the 
south. John Locke’s eight acres ad- 
joined the west side of the little in- 
let, on the east side of which were the 
two acres sold by the Jacksons to 
John Wyatt (whose widow married 
Nathan White). John Jones’s land 
adjoined John Locke’s on the west. 
In 1663 the hinterlands of John Jack- 
son and John Jones adjoined each 
other, and extended to within eighty 
rods of Sagamore Creek. (N. H. 
Deeds 2—110b.) 





TWILIGHT 
By Mary Alice Dwyer 


The sun has sunk far o’er the meadows, 
And the cricket chirps from the lea, 
As I wander alone in the woodland, 
And my thoughts turn to love and to thee. 


I can see you in fancy’s picture, 
As you look in your dimity gown, 
And I take in my own your soft fingers, 
Tinted a delicate brown. 


And as the twilight deepens, 
And o’erhead the stars appear, 

I enfold you in my arms, love, 
And tell you that story, dear. 


But as night winds fan my brow, love, 
They bring to my cheeks a caress, 

And the perfume of old-fashioned roses, 
From the grave near my feet, where you rest. 


Your arms cling no longer about me, 
Your phantom dissolves into air, 

And I stand alone in the starlight, 
An old man, with silvery hair. 








TO THE END OF THE ROAD 


By Shirley W. Harvey 


“But maybe it hasn’t an end,” I 
objected. 

“Yes, it has, right up on the tip- 
pity-top of that hill, clear way, way 
up—and I want to go there.”’ 

Nibs and I were standing at the 
foot of the path from the house, 
debating the route of our regular 
afternoon walk. Nibs was an adopted 
relation of mine, about six years old. 
In reality he belonged to an old 
college chum whom I was visiting. 
I had adopted Nibs, for I was some- 
what short of relatives of that caliber; 
and Nibs had adopted me, as a child 
adopts everything that comes into 
its path and happens to take its fancy, 
without question or reservation. We 
were accustomed to spend much of 
the day together, and our afternoon 
rambles were a part of our regular 
program, only of late it had become 
something of ‘a problem to decide 
where to go. Nibs was beginning to 
want to go to the end of things. 
this particular afternoon he had ex- 
pressed a wish, which promptly grew 
into a resolution, to go to the end of 
the road winding up over the hill 
behind the house. I knew it didn’t 
have an end, and Nibs knew it did, 
and he wanted to go there. He stood 
defiantly faced in the direction of the 
alluring road, rubbing the back of 
his hand up and down over the end 
of his nose, a habit he had when he 
was thinking. 

‘Nibs,” said I, ‘‘you mustn’t rub 
your nose like that. Do you want 
to have it turn into a pug nose?”’ 

Nibs looked at the back of his hand 
intently for a moment, and then gave 
his nose a vigorous rub. “No, it 
won't,” he said, ‘‘’eause Aunt Annie 
says it is that already—and I want 
to go to the end of the road. Maybe 
it leads to the land of—of Go-shum,”’ 
he added, stumbling over the last 
word and putting the accent heavily 
on the first syllable. 

“Land of Goshum?’’ I said incred- 
ulously, ‘‘Where in the world did you 
ever hear of the Land of Goshum?”’ 
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“That’s what Aunt Annie said last 
night when she dropped the pickle 
jar. Yessir, just like that—‘ Land of 
Goshum.’ You s’pose it does lead 
there?’”’ he went on, the light of explo- 
ration kindling in his eyes. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. I tell you 
what, Nibs, we will walk to the top 
of the hill and see if it ends there.” 

“Tt does,” said Nibs emphatically, 
as if that settled. the matter. 

So we started off together up the 
winding road, with our faces set 
toward the afternoon sun, and the 
thirst for exploration in our hearts. 
Nibs trotted along by my side, one 
hand clutching my middle finger, and 
the other alternately thrusting a 
rather grimy thumb in and out of 
his mouth, and wiping it on his white 
nickers. Nibs was somewhat of a 
cross between a cherub and a monkey. 
He was like a monkey and not a 
cherub, in that he didn’t have wings; 
and like a cherub and not a monkey 
in that he didn’t have a tail; other- 
wise the differing characteristics were 
less marked. At present he was 
mostly monkey,—and acted like one. 
He kept jumping from one side of the 
road to the other at the least prcvo- 
eation. He insisted on stopping at 
a woodchuck’s hole and looking as 
far into it as his own bulk would 
permit, in an endeavor to see the 
bottom; and was almost reduced to 
tears because I was unable—or, as 
he conceived it, unwilling—to be a 
genius loci and make him small 
enough to enter and seek the end. 
He found his consolation in an empty 
sardine can that caught his eye from 
the other side of the road, where 
someone had cast it from a passing 
carriage. It was dirty and had a 
sickening, fishy smell which was a 
source of wonder to Nibs. He was 
quite heart-broken when I refused 
to put it in my pocket and carry it 
home for him, so that he might hoard 
it away with his other treasures. It 
was some time before he got over his 
disappointment, and for fully five 
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minutes he trudged along with no 
other sign of vocal activity than an 
occasional sniffle. His first notice 
that he had returned to his wonted 
humor was the process of scuffing his 
toes along through the thick dust of 
the horse-path, with a little kick at 
the end of every scuff, sending a 
shower of dust over my shoes just 
that morning polished. Suddenly he 
stopped, and stooping to the roadway, 
exhumed a roundish stone of a pecu- 
liar deep brown shade. What kind of 
a stone it was, and where it had come 
from I hadn’t the least notion; but 
Nibs, after looking at it for a full 
minute, popped it into his mouth and 
began to roll it about with his tongue. 

“Nibs, Nibs,. what in heaven’s 
name are you trying to do?”’ I eried 
in consternation, forcing him to dis- 
gorge. 

“It’s a choc-choc,’”’ answered Nibs 
indignantly, with a hurt-puppy ex- 
pression in his eyes. “Aunt Annie 
gave me some last night and they 
were awful good. Although,” he 
added as an afterthought, ‘they 
weren't as hard as this one.” 

“You are mistaken this time, Nibs, 
this isn’t a chocolate; and you 
mustn’t put things that you pick up 
into your mouth. They may have 
germs on them.”’ 

“What’s a germ?” he demanded 
promptly. 

“Oh,” said I vaguely, “they are 
what make little boys sick.’’ Nibs 
digested this in silence for a moment, 
rubbing his nose up and down with 
the back of his hand. 

“Are green apples germs?” he 
asked. 

The road wound gently up with 
many twists and turns, its edges 
bordered with a wild growth of 
golden-rod that was in the richest of 
its mid-season bloom. A horde of 
plump, lazy bumble-bees wandered 
aimlessly about among the bright 
blossoms, or clung nodding to the 
golden clusters that bent and swayed 
with their weight. Nibs was very 
much interested in the busy little 


? 


insects, and stopped to wonder at one 
particularly fat old bumble-bee that 
was crawling over a mass of flowers, 
keeping up a gentle buzzing with his 
wings. ‘‘Don’t touch them, Nibs,” 
I said warningly. He drew back a 
step, clasping his hands behind him 
as he twisted his whole body back and 
forth in an emphatic negative. 

“They bite,” he said solemnly, 
“only they do it with the wrong 
end.” 

The afternoon was drawing to a 
close and our shadows were lagging 
farther and farther behind us as we 
climbed the last pitch of the hill. 
Nibs pointed a tiny hand at the 
sugar-orchard looming black across 
the intervening pasture land. 

“Tt’s full of cinnamon bears,”’ he 
whispered in an awed little voice. 
“Aunt Annie said so, an’ she said 
they would eat little boys,’ and his 
eyes looked questioningly into mine 
for confirmation. 

“Perhaps they would, Nibs, I really 
can’t say.” 

“Do you s’pose they would eat 
you?”’ he asked. 

“T dare say they would, if they got 
me,” I said. 

“Then I hope they don’t get you,” 
said Nibs as he thrust his little fist 
into mine for the final climb to the 
top of the hill. 

When we mountéd the last water- 
bar, and stood looking down on the 
other side of the slope, we could see 
the road still running away from us 
until it lost itself in many twists 
and turns in the valley below. ‘‘ Well, 
Nibs, you see it doesn’t end here.” 
The little fellow stood in the middle 
of the road looking thoughtfully at 
the landscape ahead. He was all 
cherub just then, as he stood there 
with the last rays of the sun playing 
about his small figure, and his hand 
busily rubbing his tiny nose, which, 
as his aunt had said, did have a 
tendency to turn up. 

“Yes, it does,” said Nibs firmly, 
“only,” he added flashing a bright 
smile up at me, “it begins again.” 








BLANCHE OF CASTILE 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


The poets long have sung of Trojan Helen— 
A soulless woman with a lovely face; 
Of Egypt’s queen most beautiful and stately, 
With eye bewitching and with form of grace; 
Godiva, golden-haired and tender-hearted, 
And many and many another time-sweet name, 
That echoes down across the misty ages, 
Some with pure praise and some with bitter blame. 


But I will sing of Blanche, the queenly regent— 
Blanche of Castile, who ruled in stormy France— 
Whose name must stand for high resolve and courage,— 
Who staked her throne upon the merest chance. 
She lived in days when priest-craft cursed the nation 
And o’er the people held an iron sway; 
They burdened all the poor with tax so heavy 
That none in all the land had means to pay. 


“Throw them in prison who refuse to pay it,” 
So spake the priests, and the grim work began. 
The jails were filled with all those sorrowing peasants, 
Woman and infant with the toilworn man. 
A sight most terrible was this to witness, 
The dungeons filled, the dungeons flowing o’er; 
But, when they brought the story to their regent, 
She rose at once and sought the prison door. 


“Bring me the keys,” cried Blanche, the wrathful beauty. 
‘“‘ Ah, no, we dare not, for the priests have said.”’ 
She seized an axe, the trembling guardsman’s weapon, 
And, swinging it above her regal head, 
She smote a blow upon the door of iron 
That gave new courage to her fearsome men, 
Then haughtily she turned her to the jailer 
And as their queen called for the key again. 





“Now will ye free,” she cried, ‘‘my suffering people? 
Will ye be less than I, a woman, brave?”’ : 
Then came they forth to kneel and kiss her garments— 
Those stricken ones that she had dared to save. 
Great as the greatest must we ever hail her, 
Blanche of Castile, who brought her people aid; 
And little recked of all the priestly power— 
A woman womanly and unafraid. 

















LIFE AND THE LIVING 
By Georgiana Rogers 


I may lack ambition and the right kind of feel, 
But I often times get thinking and I think a great, great deal; 
That to live and let-live in the present, right now, 
Is the only ambition that’s right anyhow. 

Is it really worth while to think you are rich 

And know that your neighbor is down in the ditch; 
Don’t expect to leave money or even a name 
That’s going to establish for you a great fame. 

For when we are dead, we are dead a long time, 
So really, what’s the use of trying to climb? 

I may lack ambition and the right kind of feel, 
But life and the living to me do appeal, 

And to make somebody happy, or even content, 
Makes life as a whole—not wholly misspent. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


CHARLES A. FARR 


Charles Albert Farr, youngest son of the 
late John Farr, who was a leading citizen 
and lawyer of Littleton for many years, died 
at his home in that town, June 25, 1913. 

Mr. Farr was born in Glover, Vt., February 
5, 1848, the family removing to Littleton the 
next year, where he grew up and received his 
education in the public school, and at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden. In early life 
he was aclerk in the general store of his uncle, 
Nelson C. Farr, but at the age of 22 he formed 
a partnership with John F. Tilton and en- 
gaged in the boot and shoe trade in Littleton, 
continuing till 1873, when they bought out a 
dry goods establishment. Later, Mr. Farr 
withdrew and went into partnership, in trade 
with Arthur F. Dow. Subsequently he was 
in business alone, several years, till 1893, when 
he retired and engaged in insurance which he 
continued through life. 

Politically he was a Republiean, though 
voting for Horace Greely for president in 
1872. He had served two terms on the 
school hoard of Union District, held various 
minor town offices, and was for four years 
Register of Deeds for the County of Grafton. 
He was a member of Burns Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M.; and of White Mountain Grange. He 
was also an active member and a deacon of 
the Congregaiional Church of Littleton. The 
late congressman, Maj. Evarts W. Farr, and 
Capt. George Farr, both prominent in the 
Union service in the Civil War, were his 
brothers, and in natural ability he was sur- 
passed by neither. 

He married, September 22, 1869, Florence, 
daughter of the late Curtis C. Bowman of 


Littleton, who died in 1886, leaving one daugh- 
ter, Helen M., now the wife of Howard M. 
Ballon of Honolulu, H. I. 


HENRY H. FOLSOM 


Henry H. Folsom, a member of the well- 
known Boston law firm of Powers, Folsom 
and Powers (Hon. Wilbur H. Powers being 
the senior member), was shot and instantly 
killed by his wife, while driving from Exeter 
toward their summer home in Newmarket, 
June 20. ee 

Mrs. Folsom, who was formerly Mary 
Hardy, daughter of Capt. William Hardy of 
Dover, had been jnsane some years since, and 
confined in a hospital for treatment, but was 
supposed to have recovered and returned home 
about two years ago. Recently, however, 
there had been renewed symptoms of mental 
disorder, but no dangerous tendency was sus- 
pected, till this sudden and fatal attack of 
homicidal mania resulted in this terrible 
tragedy. 

Mr. Folsom was a son of Hon. Channing 
Folsom of Newmarket, formerly State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and was 
born in Portsmouth, August 28, 1871. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College, 
where he held high rank both as a scholar 
and athlete, in 1892. After graduation he 
taught for a time, but soon entered upon the 
study of law, was admitted to the bar and has 
since been in practice in Boston, though hav- 
ing his home in Somerville, where he had been 
prominent in public and social life, having 
served many years upon the school board and 
for the last five years as chairman. He was 
an active member of the Newmarket Club, 
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and of the Somerville Sons and Daughters of 
New Hampshire, was prominent in Masonry 
and in various social organizations. 

Mr. Folsom wa; a man of fine presence, 
engaging personal qualities, and held excel- 
lent rank in his profession, and his sudden 
and tragic death was a severe shock, and 
brought a distinct sense of loss into many 
circles. 

The funeral was at Newmarket, June 23, 
service being conducted by Rev. Charles L. 
Noyes, D.D., of the Winter Hill Congrega- 
tional Church of Somerville, where Mr. Fol- 
som worshipped, and was largely attended. 
Interment was at Riverside Cemetery, New- 
market. 


MARTHA DANA SHEPARD 


Martha Dana Shepard, long a prominent 
figure in New England musical circles, and 
the best known pianist that New Hampshire 
ever produced, died at her home in Dorches- 
ter, Mass., on Saturday, July 18. 

She was a native of the town of New 
Hampton, born in 1842, the daughter of Dr. 
John A. and Sarah J. Dana. Both her pa- 
rents were musical, and she developed re- 
markable talents in that direction at a very 
early age. Her father was her first in- 
structor, but she was soon placed ander the 
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tuition of an eminent Boston teacher, and 
her abilities developed so rapidly that at the 
age of fifteen she appeared as a concert pi- 
anist, with marked success and her ca- 
reer was a notable one from that time. In 
the famous festivals given in Concord by 
Professors Morey and Davis, half a century 
ago, she was a centrai figure, and it is a mat- 
ter of general repute that she has appeared 
at more musical festivals and concerts than 
any other woman in New England and 
probably in the entire country. 

She married, in 1864, Allen B. Shepard of 
Holderness, now Ashland. In 1881 they re- 
moved to Boston, establishing a home in the 
Dorchester district, where Mrs. Shepard has 
been prominent in social as well as musical 
circles. She was the organizer and leader 
of the choral class of the Dorchester Wom- 
an’s Club, and had been similarly con- 
nected with the Melrose Woman’s Club. 
She was also a prominent member of the 
New Hampshire Daughters of Boston, as she 
was of the New Hampton Alumni Associa- 
tion, being a graduate of the New Hampton 
Institution. For many years she was or- 
ganist of the First Unitarian church of Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. Shepard had two sons, one of whom, 
Frank E., survives. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


With only a few days remaining in which 
to file candidacies, before the primary elec- 
tion, September 1, the political situation in 
New Hampshire is becoming decidedly in- 
teresting. At this writing, four men have 
formally entered the race for gubernatorial 
nominations—John C. Hutchins and Albert 
W. Noone, Democrats, and Rosecrans W. 
Pillsbury and Rolland H. Spaulding, Re- 
publicans. Senator Jacob H. Gallinger has 
filed his candidacy for renomination, on 
the Republican side, and Congressman 
Raymond B. Stevens for the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination. Of Congressional 
candidates there are two Republicans al- 
ready formally in the field on the Re- 
publican side in the First District—Rufus 
N. Elwell of Exeter, and ex-Congressman 
Cyrus A. Sulloway of Manchester, while 
Frederic W. Shontell of the latter city some 
time since announced his purpose to bea 
candidate, and will undoubtedly file, as will 
Congressman Eugene E. Reed, who will be 
unopposed for the Democratic nomination. 
On the Democratic side, in the Second Dis- 


trict, Mayor Charles J. French of Concord 
and Enos N. Sawyer of Franklin, President 
of the State Senate, are in the field, as are 
Edward H. Wason of Nashua, and ex- 
Mayor Charles G. Shedd of Keene, on the 
Republican side. Thus far there are no 
Progressive party candidates in the field for 
any of the more important offices, but it is 
generally expected that some will be entered 
before the time limit expires. 

The towns of Fremont and Raymond have 
already, this year, celebrated their one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversaries—the latter 
observance occurring, very successfully, July 
4. The town of Lancaster has a similar ob- 
servance August 12 and 13, and on Octo- 
ber 24, Claremont, the largest town in the 
state, will celebrate its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. 





It is now definitely announced that the 
Franklin Pierce statue, provided for by the 
1ast legislature, will be completed in time for 
dedication some time in October next. 
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